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PROPHYLAXIS IN THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

The American Peace Society presents a name and 
avows a purpose challenging dissent. Even the 
most pronounced militarist will aver a love for peace 
and declare that he is in favor of arming to the teeth 
to maintain peace and prevent war. None but a de- 
generate can glory in gas-eaten human bodies, in torn 
limbs, in drowning men and women, and all the other 
varied forms of injury to person and destruction of life. 

Por nearly one hundred years we have praised peace 
and denounced war. At the end of this period we find 
Europe in ruins and at every point material making 
ready for further outbreaks. Every international cross- 
roads offers an opportunity for conflict. Withal, 
America punishes itself by expending 93 per cent of 
its annual national outgo for past and prospective de- 
struction. Meanwhile there are no international 
morals. A private killing is murder and the taking of 
human life on the order of a group of men, called a 
Congress, a Parliament, or a Cabinet, becomes the 
highest form of patriotism. 

If we sum up the total of our international accom- 
plishments in the way of preserving peace, at most we 
can but say that we have taken trivial steps to delay 
physical fighting over things which nations first elect to 
regard as immaterial and as not affecting their political 
interests. We have failed in our larger aim despite the 
frills with which we have decorated international action, 
and we must ask ourselves the reason for this failure. 

Analogies are unsafe, yet perhaps we may find one 
not without meaning. Suppose in 1821 we had com- 
menced to tell the world that health was beautiful and 
disease painful and disagreeable. Suppose we had or- 
ganized state and local subordinate societies under an 
inspiring banner inscribed "Mens sana in corpore sano." 
Suppose we had passed strong resolutions by the score 
to the effect that health kept for a longer time the 
bloom of youth upon the cheek; increased individual 
comfort; led to a higher morality; lengthened life — 
would not every saloon-keeper have agreed with us and 
every opium dealer have wished us God-speed even as 
now militarists cry aloud furiously for peace? Sup- 
pose while all this was taking place we resolutely re- 
fused to examine into the cause of disease; took no 
steps to clean up slums ; did not drain swamps and 
stamp out mosquitoes; failed to fight darkness with 
light, or to do away with the use of opium and alcohol, 
would human life have been lengthened or made more 
comfortable by virtue of our fine resolutions ? 

Has not our conduct been quite parallel with that of 
the supposed health societies? We have solemnly re- 
solved our love for international order and never have 
we sought to discover or resolutely to remove the funda- 
mental causes of disorder, nor have we with clear vision 
faced constitutional cures therefor. As it were, we 
have tried to reduce a high fever (in our case repre- 
sented by war), but have allowed darkness, swamps, 
mosquitoes, and vice to remain. 



By our conduct we have appeared to regard peace as 
something to be attained and assured by some form of 
fiat. We have put it on the same plane with direct 
legislation, or woman's suffrage, or proportional repre- 
sentation, or other schemes of administrative reform, 
overlooking the fact that it was vastly more subtle ; that 
it was a product and not self -existent and that it could 
only be created and preserved by circumstances favor- 
able to its existence. 

Sometimes, in specific instances, we have said that 
lust for territory or desire for access to the sea was a 
cause for war, and we unthinkingly looked on when 
nations quarreled over the possession of natural re- 
sources. We have not particularly disturbed ourselves 
as to why lust for territory or for an opening upon the 
sea or for possession of natural resources should exist. 
We have not even stumbled over the fact that, granted 
given international conditions, these causes might have 
reasonable bases. Investigation might teach us that in 
themselves they were understandable and called for 
appropriate treatment, based upon some foundation of 
justice. 

Our vague thoughts, if indeed we have thought at all, 
have been aimless, but if we had stopped to consider 
conditions in our own country as offering an inter- 
national parallel or suggesting international duty in 
the cause of peace, they would have been more clear. 
Does Ehode Island particularly concern herself over 
the fact that her territorial limits are restricted? Is 
there a citizen of the State who would be willing to lay 
down his life or ask his neighbors to lay down their 
lives to add one or 5,000 miles to her territorial juris- 
diction? Is there a citizen of Vermont who is dis- 
tressed over the fact that Vermont has no immediate 
access within its jurisdiction to the Atlantic Ocean? 
Would any denizen of New Hampshire be willing to 
fight, supposing it otherwise feasible, against citizens 
of Pennsylvania because of a desire to obtain for his 
State direct control over beds of coal and iron? Any 
one of these propositions would be unthinkable within 
our nation and, were justice to prevail, would be equally 
unthinkable internationally. 

This American peace is not due to the fact that we 
have a common Executive, a Congress, and a Supreme 
Court, useful as all of these instrumentalities may be. 
It exists because any citizen of the "United States equally 
with any other citizen has a right in perfect freedom to 
pass State borders with all his family and property; to 
import and export within the limits of the United States 
any sort of property he pleases without hindrance from 
any State authority ; to gain access to and from the seas 
without any local interference whatever. 

It is quite beside the mark to say, therefore, that 
either national or international executives, councils, or 
assemblies, with ample paraphernalia of courts, will in- 
sure peace. Nothing will insure this save justice and 
equality, not merely as between nations, but also as be- 
tween the individual members of nations in their inter- 
course with those who are citizens or subjects of another 
jurisdiction. 

We have the proof of this in our own experience. 
With as nearly perfect a system as exists in any other 
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country of executive, legislative, and judicial authori- 
ties, when the essential nationwide injustice of slavery 
existed, we forgot all else and went to war among our- 
selves. Likewise may we expect wars to continue de- 
spite all leagues, associations, Hague courts, interna- 
tional police, and whatever agents may be imagined, 
unless we study resolutely the secrets of international 
justice and cure injustice. This we have not been doing. 
If we would maintain peace, we must follow the fash- 
ion of the health society, which would have abandoned 
speedily the denunciation of yellow fever, tuberculosis, 
and smallpox for the isolation of the germs. 

We have so far remained in such complete ignorance 
of the subject to which we devote ourselves that we 
have not even discovered where peace ends and war 
begins. We are as blind as the medicine men of a more 
savage age, who sought to cure disease when it had 
broken out virulently by their incantations and dances, 
but who were ignorant of the fact that there had been 
perhaps long antecedent conditions of ill health which 
they had passed unobserved, seeing only the final out- 
Let me illustrate by a single example the point I 
have in mind. We say commonly and crudely that war 
began between Germany and France in the first days of 
August, 1914, this because of the first killings being 
dated from such period. If we truly consider the mat- 
ter, however, we shall find the roots of the conflict in 
long antecedent facts. Without undertaking to trace 
the struggle to its more obscure beginnings, with much 
show of correctness it could be said that the war began 
in 1870 with the taking of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany 
and that with greater or less virulence it raged for 44 
years before the outbreak. 

While the taking of Alsace-Lorraine was in itself a 
political crime, involving also undoubtedly much per- 
sonal discomfort or injury, if persons and political con- 
trol alone had been involved the consequences might not 
have been serious. 

The provinces taken contained much mineral wealth 
useful theretofore to France and thereafter devoted to 
the special benefit of Germany. The latter pursued 
with narrow selfishness the plan common to nations of 
treating the wealth under their immediate political con- 
trol as an instrument to be employed for their exclusive 
advantage. Taxes and tariffs were adjusted to this end. 
The property which we might fairly regard as intended 
for the benefit of all civilized man was appropriated by 
a few, and particularly employed for national develop- 
ment. 

This course, so natural as nations are now educated, 
involved tremendous and disastrous consequences not 
alone to Germany, but, as we have seen, to the entire 
world. Knowledge that it would be taken precluded 
friendship between France and Germany, and from that 
time on France prepared for the certain physical con- 
flict and Germany with guilty conscience felt the neces- 
sity of rendering herself capable of more completely 
overthrowing the country she had immensely wronged. 
It might be truly said that the war was on, though no 
shot was yet fired. Each advancement on the part of 
one country in the art of legalized slaughter was met 
by further progress on the part of the other. At every 



point, military, industrial, political, each nation, with- 
out tracing its steps to their possibly ultimate con- 
clusion injurious to itself, sought to hinder and prevent 
the normal development and expansion of the other. 
German industrial and political relations with Austria 
became closer; France created more intimate associa- 
tions with Eussia and England. If France desired pre- 
ponderating influence in Morocco, a German man-of-war 
offered an implied threat, to which threat France, Eng- 
land, and other countries replied essentially in kind, if 
their conduct was less blunt. 

If Germany desired larger political and industrial 
power in Turkey and the valleys of Mesopotamia, allies 
of France stood in her way. The French peasantry 
were ready to supply their hard-earned francs to the 
development of military power in Eussia, and Germany 
replied by levies on capital to meet the situation. 
France riposted with a three years' service law. In 
every moral (or shall we say immoral?) sense were they 
not at war, even though no blow was struck? 

If, therefore, we are to address ourselves to the great 
problems of war and peace, can we do so without a 
revision of our definitions of these two international 
conditions? 

Imagine that during all these years the artificial 
barriers between nations had. been non-existent; that, 
laying aside all chauvinistic patriotism, France had had 
free access to all German markets and Germany had 
enjoyed the same privileges in France; that England 
and Germany, on equal terms with every other nation, 
could at their own option have entered or refrained from 
entering upon trade in Morocco, Mesopotamia, and else- 
where ; that the various countries had not arrayed their 
manufacturers and merchants against those of every 
other country, and merchants and manufacturers had 
possessed sufficient selfish forethought not to have asked 
governmental aid — would we not, despite a govern- 
mental change affecting Alsace-Lorraine, have escaped 
forty-four years of incipient warfare and added years of 
conflict not really ended today ? Would not the United 
States have been saved the lives of. one hundred thousand 
of its most promising young men, escaped thirty billions 
of dollars of indebtedness and untold billions of expense 
in the future for excessive armies and navies? 

If the giving up of special national monopolies, if 
refraining from tariff and other taxes not capable of 
ethical justification, would have meant a sacrifice to 
individual nations, would it not have been better to 
have stood such a sacrifice rather than to risk the civil- 
ization of a world ? 

We have given heed to the demands of many small 
nations for independent government. We have done so 
without for a moment stopping to consider whether 
their creation as separate entities was not calling into 
existence new trade barriers, new obstacles to natural 
growth, and therefore new causes for war. Notwith- 
standing having carried on "a war against war," as we 
fondly declared we were doing, have we not, by com- 
pletely ignoring all study of the causes of war and de- 
clining all attempts to remove them, brought about con- 
ditions which leave the world worse off after four year-s 
of frightful struggle ? 
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I come back to the point of beginning. Peace is but 
the flower of healthy international conditions. (It is 
not health in and of itself.) If we devote ourselves to 
the study of the flower ; give the plant which bears it a 
seasonable southern exposure; keep away chill winds, 
and at the same time ignore the health of the plant 
itself and the condition and fertility of the earth from 
which it must derive its sustenance, we touch but the 
incidents of successful flower production. 

Our point of approach must be very different and 
much more radical than is represented by our work up 
to this time. It must address itself resolutely and un- 
flinchingly to the study of the causes of disease and not 
to the removal of symptoms. 

In what I have written, I have used but one illustra- 
tion of the causes of war. Other causes exist, but none 
more striking than that displayed to our blinded eyes 
since 1914. 

Must not the vision of the American Peace Society 
be vastly larger; much more idealistic than it has been 
in the past? Chattel slavery was not abolished by 
regulating the quarters to be occupied by the slaves or 
by allowing a slave to testify in court. The axe had to 
be laid, as it were, to the root of the institution. So our 
thought must go to removing the origin of war and not 
merely to making it less frequent or feebly attempting 
to elevate an institution which has no soul. 

Let us isolate and render harmless the germs which 
so readily breed destruction. 



THREE FACTS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

Teue sanity in international matters may mean to 
be in tune with the Infinite ; it certainly means to be 
in tune with the finite. As perhaps never before, inter- 
national morality is simply intelligence applied to the 
common good. The World War has had at least one 
beneficent effect; it has concentrated the thoughts of 
men upon the mysteries of foreign policy. It is evident 
now to us all that the well-being of every man is very 
closely related to the aspirations and behavior of nations, 
that the foreign policy of States is the concern of every 
one of us. In untangling the skein of international 
relationships we may well begin at home, for there are 
three facts in American -foreign policy, as John Hay 
expressed, principles of "limpid simplicity," which are 
of no little concern to the weal of the world. 



AMERICA AND THE WAR SYSTEM 
America a Protest 

America is itself a protest against the war system. 
American citizenship is made up in no small measure 
of persons who have come to this country, or whose 
ancestors came to this country, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the recurring devastations peculiar to 
European wars. Life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, 
health, justice, education — these are more distinctly 



American than even wealth and sky-scrapers. America 
knows that these things thrive only where peace thrives. 
Men of other nations have known this, but with America 
the belief has often been a passion. America's participa- 
tion in the World War was a rebuke to the war system. 
We insist that the Old World methods of war shall not 
interfere with these prime American aims. The first 
objection to war is that wars may be won and justice 
defeated ; brute force may have its way and at the same 
time do violence to right. That is the great iniquity of 
war. It is the basis of our America's objection to that 
precarious method of settling disputes. 

True, the opposition to war did not begin in America. 
The will to end war is of a long historical growth. 
Something of that long development should be familiar, 
more familiar than it now is. 

When, as set forth in the 14th chapter of Genesis, 
four kings waged war with five others in the Vale of 
Siddim, there were evidently in operation two leagues 
to enforce peace. In the very first book of his Aeneid, 
Virgil reveals Jupiter unrolling the fates, when wars 
shall cease and the gates of Janus be closed "with fast 
iron bars." The words in the second chapter of Isaiah, 
referring to the time when "They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks;" 
when "nation shall not lift its sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more," are repeated 
not only in the fourth chapter of Micah; they voice the 
age-long hope of men. 

Throughout history leaders among men have strug- 
gled to show the way to overthrow war. Not always 
actuated by the highest motives in particular instances, 
enthusiasts, favoring primarily the countries to which 
they happened to belong, often concerned to preserve 
situations developed out of the blood of arms, they have, 
nevertheless, revealed the one common purpose to estab- 
lish a more permanent peace. 

For example, Pierre Dubois in his De Recuperatione 
Terre Sancte, written in 1305-7, elaborates the course 
for o'ccupying and retaining the Holy Land through the 
means of a league to enforce peace. Again, in 1311, 
the poet Dante Alighieri wrote his Be Monorchia, a 
work in which he defends the principle of monarchy, but 
upon the basis that "the human race is ordered for the 
best when it is most free," and that "universal peace is 
the best of those things which are ordained for our 
beatitude." And there was George von Podebrad, who 
in his Traite a" Alliance et Confederation, etc., written 
1460-63, insisted that "peace cannot exist apart from 
justice," and "justice cannot exist apart from peace." 
Von Podebrad submitted a plan for a league to enforce 
peace, especially for the purpose of bringing about "a 
true, pure, and lasting peace, union, and love among 
Christians, and to defend the religion of Christ against 
the unspeakably monstrous Turk." Then, about the 
year 1515, Erasmus wrote his treatise on war, which has 
been placed "among the most famous writings of the 
most illustrious writers of his age." It is a treatise 
"against war." It begins with these words : "It is both 
an elegant proverb, and among all others, by the writ- 
ings of many excellent authors, full often and solemnly 
used, Dulce bellum inexpertis, that is to say, War is 
sweet to them that know it not." Colet, founder of St. 



